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eyes. He was seeing double, and in a difficult
step was sometimes in doubt where to put his
feet.
Somervell, tc-o, was in trouble. For some
weeks he had suffered in the throat. And now
the process of breathing in the intensely cold dry
air, which caught the back of the larynx, had
a disastrous effect on his already very bad sore
throat. He had constantly to stop and cough.
The altitude was also beginning to tell upon both
of them. About 27,500 feet there was an almost
sudden change, says Somervell. A little lower
down they could walk comfortably, taking three
or four breaths for each step, but now seven,
eight or ten complete respirations were necessary
for each single step forward. Even at this slow
rate of progress they had to indulge in a rest
for a minute or two every twenty or thirty yards.
Norton says that it was his ambition to do twenty
consecutive paces uphill without a pause to rest
and pant, elbow on bent knee. Yet he does not
remember achieving it. Thirteen was nearer the
mark.
About midday when they were at about the
28,000 feet level they were getting near the limit
of endurance. They were just below the top edge
of the yellow band and nearing the big couloir
or gully which runs vertically down the mountain
and cuts off the base of the final pyramid from the
great North-East Ridge. Here Somervell finally suc-
cumbed to his throat trouble. As it was, he nearly